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THE LETTER-BOX. 
No. 62. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Lex et religio junxerunt fadera, pravas 
Hac hominum mentes comprimit, illa manus—Opo. 


* \ HAT is your opinion,” says a worthy pastor of an un- 

worthy flock, “ what is your opinion, Brother Spin- 
text, of the Devil?” ‘ Why verily brother,” was the reply, 
“ T consider his black worship a great friend to our cloth ; for 
had there been no Devil, there would be no need of parsons !” 
May I not justly add, “ nor of dawyers either?” Certainly. 
For whence springs the necessity of laws, but from those dia- 
bolical and ungovernable passions with which the aforesaid 
black gentleman is pleased to afflict us ? Were that noble prin- 
ciple unplanted in our hearts, “ Do unto others as thou 
wouldst be done unto:” Did the mild precepts of Christianity 
sway our actions, and controul our passions, what would be- 
come of our lawyers? Alack, and well-a-day, their awful wigs 
would soon be powder-less, and their parchments converted to 
drum-heads. But the gentry of the long robe need not enter- 
tain any fears on this head ; for the Devil seems just as_ busily 
at work as ever, cutting out fresh animosities for the exercise 
of their oratorical faculties. Itis well known that the best 
things in the world are ridiculed, not even excepting the pro- 
fession of which I write; and amongst other stigmas cast on 
the members of it, that of dishonesty is not the least; but how 
far they merit it L do not pretend to determine, neither atm k 
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at all inclined to be practically instructed. What says some 
arch wag of a poet on this occasion ? 


A thick-twisted brake, in the time of a storm, 
S¢ ein’d kindly to covera sheep ; 
So snug for awhile he lay shelter’d and warn, 


it quietly sooth’d him asleep. 


o 


The clouds are now scatter’d, the winds are at peace, 
The sheep to its pasture inctiu’d ; 

But ah! the fell thicket lays hold of his fleece, 

His coat’s left a forfeit behind. 


9 
Je 


My friend! who the thicket of law never try'd, 
Consider before you get in; 


n+. oh ‘ 
Tho judgment and sentence are pass 


! on vour side. 


By Jove you'll be tleeced to the skin. 
Tie daw hoing ty | y -| ° : | . +t 
The day being extremely gloomy, I seized my pen with a 
resolution to eompose an elaborate lecture upon heads, but 


when L consider how futile it would prove on the present ocea- 
sion, ny intentions are altered. [ might just as well make a 
Jight-house of a turpip-lantern, and congratulate myself on 
having performed a very useful and philanthropical action 
Besides, lawyers are dangerous animuls to meddle with, and a 
certain proverb about “ edged tools,” is most tenaciously 
hxed ininy remembrance. But what, Mr. Editor, is to b 
done in this dilemma? If I do not proceed, a tig for my short 
Jetter! On second thoughts, Pil tell you a story well worthy 
of the betore-mentioned gentry’s attention aod imitation. It 
Is an wstance of veracily. 

\ Spanish cavalier, having assassinated a Moorish gentle- 
man, instantly fled from justice. He was vigorously pursued ; 
but, availing himself of a sudden tarn in the road, he leaped, 
unperecived, over a garden wali. The proprietor, who was 
also a. Moor, happened to be at that time walking in the gar- 
den ; the Spaniard fell upon his knees before him, acquainted 
him with bis case, and, in the most pathetic manner, implored 
concealment. The Moor listened to him with compassion, and 
gencrously promised his assistance. He then locked bim ina 


) 


summer-house, and left him with an assurance that, when nieht 





approached, he would provide for his escape. A few hours 
afterwards, the dcad body of his son was brought to him, and 
the description of the murderer exactly agreed with the ap- 
f LAYauee? 
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wrance of the Spaniard whom he then had in custody. He 


conce aled the horror and suspicion which he felt ; and retiring 
to | his chamber, remained there ‘till midnight. ‘Phen going 
privately into the gé arden he opened the door of the summer- 
house, and thus accosted the cavalier :—« C hristian ! ! the 
youth whom you have murdered was ny only son! your crimes 
inerit the severest: punishment. But L have solemnly pk dged 
my word for your security, and I disdain to violate even arash 

He conducted the Spauiard 


pee 


” 
engagement W ith a cruel enemy. 


tu the stabl¢s E and furnishing him with one of his swiftest 
mules, “ Fly,’ said he, “ whilst the darkness of the night 


Your hands are polluted with blood; but God 


conceals you. 
that my faith is unspotted, 


is just; and [ humbly thank hin 
and that L have resigned judgment unto him. 
[have another story at hand; but we quid nimis. © What's 
that 7” say the ladies. Why simply that “ too much of one 
thing (thei ir ladysbips only and 1 always excepted) is good for 
nothing.” 
[ therefore subscribe myself, 
Their and your most obedient, and very humble 
servant, 


Trish Peasant’s Method of spending Sunday. 


[From Miss Owenson’s Patriotic Sketches of Iveland.] 


t 


\ JHATEVER hi ardships the Irish peasant submits to du- 


ring the week, it can never be said that, 
“ Sunday shines no sabbath-day to him.” 


Apparently endowed with the singular faculty of being pe- 
riodically happy, the hallowed day brings with it to bim a tem- 
porary oblivion of every care, and the transient posses sion of 
every enjoyment, which his fancy (little schooled in pleasurable 
spec ulation) can devise. Early on a Sunday morning, a cabin, 
cleaner than usual, exhibits at its door a groupe very different 
in appearance from that it sheltered the preceding day. The 
lower frish, passionately fond of dress, aud without the means 
of gratifying their dot ninant passion, confine their wishes to 
the hard-earned suit w hich the mass-house, or dance on Sun- 
day, or the fair of their market-town, aflords an opportunity 
of displaying. ‘Thus the scanty drapery of wretchedness 1s 
exchanged, vot only for the comfort, but of ostenta- 
tion ; and it isnot yuusual to bebold even ornamental finery ou 

N 2 thuse 


garb of 
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those on Sunday, who during the rest of the week were wore 
clotbed than the poorest mendicant in England. 

The young men go in groupes to the mass-house, generally 
dressed in white gowns and coloured petticoats ; with their rug 
cloaks hanging on one arm, and their shoes and stockings on 
the other. When they approach the chapel they bathe their 
feet in the first stream, and assume those articles of luxury 
which are never drawn on but for shew, and the public gaze of 
the parish. After prayers both sexes (and of ail ages) gene- 
rally adjourn to the fields, to witness a hurling»match, or some 
of those manly sports to which the lower Irish are so pas- 
sionately addicted. One of them, the cathu-clogh, or “ fling- 
ing of the stone,” is precisely the same with the ancient Greek 
pastime of the discus. The candidate who pants for the fame 
of those 


Virtues that are placed in nerve and bone,” 


takes a stone of immense weight in his right hand, inclines his 
body a little forward, advances one leg, poises his arm, and 
after two or three balancing motions, flings it from him to a 
considerable distance. ‘These national amusements are not 
coutined to the peasantry, the young gentlemen of the adjoiu- 
ing counties frequently engage in them. 

Although the fare of Sunday seldom rises beyond the ac- 
customed potatoes and milk of the rest of the week ; some 
tew half-pence are always spared from the household purse to 
purchase the pleasures which the Sunday cake bestows. In 
ahe centre of a field near some petit auberge, a distaff is fixed 
in the earth, on which is placed a large flat cake ; this cake is 
the signal of pleasure, and becomes the reward of talent. The 
young and old of both sexes, for miles round the neighbour- 
hood, hasten to enjoy the pleasures of the cake, which is some- 
times carried off by the best dancer, and sometimes by the 
archest wag of the company. At a little distance from this 
standard of revelry, is placed its chief agent the piper, who is 
always seated on the ground witha hole dug near him, into 
which the contributions of the assembly are dropped ; the 
manner of bestowing these donations is attended with a little 
gallantry not to be passed’over in silence. At the end of 
eveiy jig, the piper is paid by the young man who dances it, 
and who endeavours to enhance the value of the gift, by first 
bestowing it on his fair partner; and though a penny a jig is 
esteemed very good pay, yet the gallantry or ostentation of 
the contributor, anxious at once to appear generous in the 
eyes of his mistress, or to outstep the liberality of his rivals, 
sometimes trebles the sum which the piper usually receives. 
pave been at some of these cakes, and have invariably ob- 
served 
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served the inordinate passion for dancing, so prevalent among 
the Lrish peasants. It is indeed very rare to find an individual 
ainong them who has not been for some time under the tuition 
of a dancing-master. Thas passes away the sabbath of an 
Irish peasant, the first hours of the day are devoted to religion, 
the rest to the enjoyment of such pleasures as lie within the 
limited scope of his acquisition. Sometimes led by the light 
of nature, sometimes restrained by the shades of prejudice ; al- 
ternately governed by truth and error, his conduct is only to 
be judged by the circumstances under which he is reared. 





QUEEN’s BIRTH DAY, 


JANUARY 18, 1809. 


6 he celebration of her majesty’s birth day (who completed 

her 64th year on the 19th of May last) took place this 
day, and was, as usual, observed with every demonstration of 
joy, and her majesty’s officers of state and attendants in general 
guve entertainments. 

Soon after nine o'clock, their majesties, the princesses, the 
dukes of York, Clarence, Sassex, Cumberland, and Cambridge, 
breakfasted together at the queen’s palace. The duke of Kent 
was prevented from attending by indisposition. 

About eleven o’clock, the Princess Charlotte of Wales ar- 
rived at the quecn’s palace, to pay her respects. In the course 
of the morning, the bishops of Chester and Salisbury, and a 
number of dignified clergy, attended at the queen’s palace, to 
pay their eaily and private congratulations to her majesty. 

About two o'clock the drawing room commenced, preceded 
by the usual formalities, the presentation of the boys educating 
in Christ’s-hospital for the naval service, Xc. Ke. the particulars 
of all which we think it unnecessary to detail to the exclusion 
of more important matter, neither would they exhibit any 
novelty to the reader whose memory is tenacious of these 
things, 

The princess of Wales entered the drawing-room about ten 
nijinutes before three o’clock, and was conducted to her ma- 
jesty by Mr. St. Leger, her chamberlain ; her royal highnexs, 
after paying her respects to her majesty, passed on and shook 
hands with the princesses and the duke of Cambridge. ‘The 
prince of Wales came into the room about five minutes after. 

At the court there were present, besides her majesty, their 
royal highness the prince of Wales, the duke of York, the 
dukes of Clarence, Cumberland, Sussex, and Gloucester; the 
princess Augusta, Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia, Amelia; the princess 
of Wales, the duchess of York, and the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester ; 
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Gloucester; the archbishops of Canterbury and York ; t 
lord chancellor, the Jord president of the council, the lord privy 


t 
ie 


seal, the tivst lord of the treasury, the chancellor of the ex- 
ekequer, ithe Uiree secretaries of state, the first lord of the .d- 
mivalty, the presiden f the boards of trade and controul, the 
eaker of the bouse commons, the attorney and solicitor 
seneraly the judge oi admi advocate, the 
ford mayor, the recorder, and ,aud a very 
numerous concourse of the i y, Xe, of both sexes.—The 
presentations, as usual on such occasions, were also numerous. 


His majesty, the prince, and the royal dukes, were habited 


La 
! 


als, and the greater part of tue gentle- 


in fulkdress reviment: 
men in naval and tary. uniforms. 

The followivg were among the most conspicuous of the fe- 
male dr S$ 
Her majesty.—Scarlct velvet petticoat, with black lace thrown 
over iu tastelul draperies, tied up with diamond bows ; the side 
draperics, rows of gold cockle-shells aud chains, strings of 
pevtis and pearl tassels; the pocket-holes ornamented with 
gold cords and tassels; the bottom of the petticoat gold 
chains; bedy and train of scarlet and gold velvet, trimmed 
with black Jace. 

dicr royal highness the princess of Wales—A superb gold 
aud white leopard tissue satin train and petticoat, embroidered 
and tmilaid ali round with coloured stones to form vine leaves 
aud buuehes of grapes, interwoven with branches ef coral. 
‘The drapery and pocket holes of reyal purple, and gold leo- 
pard tissue satin, with asuperb border, to correspond with the 
petticoat and train. ‘The body and sleeves of gold leopard tis- 
sue satin, embroidered and inlaid with coloured stones. Gre- 
cian wreaths of diamonds, superbly set with bunches of roses 
and stars. Eer head-dress was set with diamouds, and a plume 





esses 





of ostrich feathers. 
The Princess Charlotte of Wales—A gold slip, with a rich 
Brussels point lace frock over it. 

Princess Ulizabeth—A scarlet velvet petticoat, the bottom 
richly embroidered in shells of matted gold, right side drapery 
of cold beaded net, with a tassel fringe; lett side points of 
old velvet Ussue, ornamented with a shell embroidery in gold ; 
vw drapery suspended with diamonds ; train of scarlet and 
rold velvet tissue; head-dress of feathers and diamonds. 

Princess Amclia—A black velvet petticoat, with a drapery 
across the front, of black velvet and gold tissue, supported by 
wreaths of gold currant leaves in stripes, the ground work sprigs 

b iat 


: 
of currant Ieaves, of bright and matted gold, fringe at the 


bottom; head-dress, feathers and diamonds, 

Princess Augusia—Spanish brown velvet petticoat, embrot- 
dered with gold; a wicath of gold laurcl round the bottom 3 
sashes 
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shes of brown atid gold velvet thrown across the petticoat, 
bordered with wreaths of laurel and berries; the draperies 
bordered with Grecian fillagree of gold, tied up with _ 
cords and tassels. Body and train of brown and gold vely 

The duchess of York—A mazarine velvet dre $s, une pet tid 
coat covered with a gold net, spangled all over, and trimmed 
with Maltese fringe; gold cord and tassels to correspond, 
Head-dress of ostrich feathers, with precious stones ; the neck 
adorned by a collection of prec ious stones and diamonds. 

Princess Soph ia of Gloucester—Blue satin petticoat, em- 
broidered with silver; blue and silver tissue train, richly orna- 
mented with silver; hbead-dress, diamonds anid feathers. 

‘The dowager countess of Dysart—A crimson velvet train 
and petticoat, with dr ipery embroidered i in Maltese gold; the 
body and dank es trimmed with point lace and diamonds: head- 
dress, a turban of crimson velvet and gold, with ostrich fea- 
thers, and a profusion of diamonds, 

Lady Arden—W hite crape¢ petticoat with gold shells, and 
purple velvet wreath, the drape ry embroide red on purple and 
gold; train of purple velvet, trimmed with gold, and orna- 
inented with point lace 

Phe hon. Misses Percevs al—Brusscls lace petticout, orn: 
mented with bunches of variegated holly, bedy and train of 
white s: atin, trimmed with scarlet velvet and holly wreath, ricle 
poin 1t lace sleeves. 

+ oul itess dow: iger of Pembroke—White and gold pettic Oa 
rich drapery of maroon satin, with gold tassels, maroon satiie 
train, trimmed with gold. 

Lady Diana Herbert—Lilac satin petticoat, gold border and 
drapery, fastened with elegant gold ornaments and tassels; 
lilac train, trimmed with gold. 

Lon. Mrs. G. Villiers—White satin petticoat, scarlet and 
gold border, ornamented with black lace; white satin train, 
trimmed with scarlet and gold. 

Countess of Carlisle— -Ruby velvet and white satin draperies 
trimined with imperial gold border, and a profusion of gal: 
tassels, rope, &e. robe trimmed with point lace; head-dress, a 
ruby turban, jewels and feathers. 

Countess of Chesterfield—A white satin petticoat, embroi- 
dered in gold of antique desigu, draperies ruby-coloured velvet, 
embroidered in chains of matted gold, imterspersed wit: 
branches of palm leaves and bloom of brilliant gold ; t 
peries suspended by cords and tassels of gold; train of ru 
coloured velvet; head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 


baw we 


Lady Louisa Erskine—A white crape petticoat and draperies 
embroidered in silver vine leaves and grapes, the bord rs finished 
with small cockle shells of matted silver, draperics suspended 

re) by 
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by cords and tassels, train of blue velvet trimmed with silver ; 
head-dress, feathers and diamends. 

Lady Mayoress—Dress of white erape, with a rich and ele- 
gant silver oak and ivy border ; a brilliant diamond necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets ; head-dress, a superb diamond tiara ' 
feather, surmounted by a beautiful plume of lofty white ostrich 
feathers. 


The following new year’s ode was performed, as is customary, 
in honour of the day : 


FULL-ORB’D in equinoctial tkies 
When the pale moon malignant rides, 
And bids the howling tempeft rife, 
And fwells the ocean’s briny tides, 
Dreagful againft the founding fhore 
The winds and waves tumultuous roar, 
The torrent-braving mound in vain 

The ftormy inroad would reftrain, 

The fur; ges with refiftlefs {way 

Force o’er the laboured mole their way, 

Scorn ev’ry weak refource of human toil, 
O’erwhelm the peopled town, and wafte ‘the 

cultur’d foil. ; 


-_— oe. oe ee 


But when, by native fences barr’d 
From billowy rage, the happier land, 
And rocky cliffs for ever ftand 

‘lo the wide-watered coaft a guard, 
Such as on Veéta’s fouthern fteep 
Look down defiance on the raging deep, 
Such as on Dover’s breezy down 

On Gallia’s hoftile borders frown, 
Tho’ billows urging billows roar 

And idly beat againft the fhore, 

While from the heights fublime the fwain 
Mocks the vain efforts of the foaming main, 
> Till nature bids the deluged furge fublide, 
Huth’dis the tempeft’s voice, and refluent rolls 

the tide. 


So o’er Europa’s ravaged plain 

We faw the torrent wild of war 

Refifilefs {pread its iron reign, 

And f{catter ruin wide and far ; 

‘The embattled wall, the warlike band, 

Vainly the tyrant’s courfe withftand ; 
3efore the impious fons of Gaul 

‘The legions fly, the bulwarks fall ; 

Yet Britain’s iniae caftles {weep 

Invation from her fubject deep, 

Yet by her rocks fecure from harm, 

Securer by her patriot arm, 

Iberia turns the battle’s tide, 

Retifts the injurious ty rant’s pride, 

While, frcely floating in the ambient fky, 
Sacred to freedom’s caufe, their mingled enfigns 
fy. 
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Interesting Account of the last Days and Death of Richard IL. 
King of England, in 1399. 


(Continued from Page 64.) 


HE editor re-commences the manuscript with the do- 

mestic arrangements of the king, before his departure for 
Ireland. These details have curiosity, naivelé, aud interest. 
The king leaves his uncle, the ‘duke of York, regent, and re- 
commends to him, as well as to Scroop, lord h igh treasurer, 
Isabella of France, his wife, with this observation, “ that she 
nor her people had no faults!” He then commanded a physi- 
cian, named Master Pol, to take as much care of the queen as 
of his own body; and gave a like tnjunetion to Sir Philip de 
Vache, the queen's chamberlain, that he should consider Mas- 
ter Pol, and the confessor, sovereign guardians of the quecn. 
He afterwards took these three persons severally apart, and 
after swearing them to speak the truth, demanded their opinion 
of the — de Coucy, governess of the queen, of whom he 
appears to have had some suspicion, namely, w bether they 
thought her suliciently cood, gentille and prudent, to possess 
su ch a situation with the queen of England. Then* answered 
Sir Phil. de Vache, and Master Pol, “ Very dear Sire, here is 
the confessor, who knows the ladies from beyon d sea, better 
than we; Ict him say of her what he thinks fit.” The confes- 
sor begged the king’s mercy, that he made hin speak to Suz 
Phil. de Vache, or Master Pol, for the lady, “ Jui en pourroit 
porter mal talent.’ 

{Porter mal talent is not in Cotgrave, nor the modern dic 
tionaries; the meaning evidently is, that the lady would hare 
bour a grudge against ‘him J 

This was sufficient explanation, and upon new urgency from 
the king, all three declared that she was not w orthy so noble 
an employ; the reasons which they give are very remarkable— 
* She keeps too great state ; full as much as the queen does, 
for she has livery “from you for eighteen horses, without the 
livery of her husband, when he comes and goes, and she also 
keeps two or three golds miths, and seven or eight embrotde- 
rers, and two or three ironmongers ! (sic Vallandieu) and two 
or three furriers, as well as you "and the queen ; and she has 
built a chapel, which will cost 1400 nobles. When she lived 
in France, she could do with much less.” The king grve or- 
ders that she should be sent back to France, and that all ner 
debts a { be paid, and put Lady Mortimer in her place. 


Vol. - O The 
* The style of the MS. (from the zra) is diligently adlered to :n 


1! ! 
tae transkation, in preference to decorution. 
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The king and queen, before separation, assisted together in 
? 2 D 


the service of St. George’s-chapel, W nines. The king suneg — 


collect,* and atter he had made his offering, took the queen in 
his arms, very lovingly, and kissed her more than forty times, 
saying piteously, o Adie , Madam, ’till [ see you again, [ 
counnend myself to you.” And then the queen began Lo weep, 
saying to the ki ing, a Alas, Sir, do you leave me he re 2” Then 
the king had his eyes filled with tears, and was on the point of 
weeping. ‘Then the king and queen took wine and spices to- 
gether, right at the door of the church, and afterwards the 
king kissed her, and took the queen, and lifted her from the 
ground, and held ber a long while i in his arms, and kissed her 
full ten} tines, saying always, “ Adieu, Madam, ’till 1 see you 
again,” and then put her down, and kissed her three times; 
and, by our Lady! [ never saw so great a lord make so great 
a feast, or shew so great a love toa ‘lady, as did King Richard 
to his queen. 

[Thus the author, notes the editor, was an ocular witness of 
many facts which he recites.] 

Proissart, and all the historians, coincide in this attachment 
of Richard to his queen. 

She was not quite ten years old, “ and it is a great pity, 
(says the MS.) that they were ever separated, for they never 

suw one another again.’ 

The editor then’ proceeds with the plots of Henry, (after- 
wards King Heury LV.) while an exile in 'rance, and ctaeiiuaten 
his ultimate success with the discontented nation, to one lunes 
dred and fifty pairs of letters.t which he sent fullof false accu- 
sution against King Richard and his government. ‘ He said 
that Richard intended to bring secretly to his court, a croud 
of knigtits and lords, French, Bretons, and Germans, and that 
by their assistance, he would /ord it, (seigneiorireit) aad domi- 
neer more grandly (sic) and more powerfully in the kingdom 
of England, than any of his predecessors, kings, had done, 
and thea he would be able to impose such subsidies, such tal- 
ages, such impositions, as he desired.” 

These letters, says the editor, had their effect. Scroop has- 
tened to freland, to inform the king. At the news, recollect- 
ing what the late duke of Luucaster bad often told bim of his 
son, “* Ha,” he cried, “ good uncle of Lancaster, God have 
mercy ou your soul! If I had believed you, this man would 

hot 


* Canute was 2 psi Im-sincer, and used to join the me nk C85 Script. 
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not have vexed me, and you told me that I should do wrong to 
pardon him, for he still harasses me; three times have | par- 
doned his attempts upon ne, and see, here is the fourth time 
he persecutes me. 

He hastened to pass over to England, to defend the crown, 
which was flying from him; his army was about thirty-two 
thousand men, foreigners and natives, but the latter were ill 
affected. Some days after his landing in England, when he 
yose one morning to say his hours, as he was used to do, he 
keaned upon é a window, and looked at the fields, where his army 
was lodge d, and w hen he saw but very few people, was quite 
astonished : his army of thirty-two thousand was reduced to 
six thousand ; all the rest had deserted during the night, and 
gone to join the duke of Lancaster; it was effe cted by the 
jetters which the prince had sent to the king’s army, as well as 
to the towns, commonalties, and great men of the realin, Xe. 
All abandoned the unfortunate Riehard; he abandoned him- 
self ; he quitted the few troops which remained with him, fear- 
ing hous they should deliver him up to the duke of Secon 4 
for they were all mercenary strangers, prepared to sell them- 
selves to the best bidder; this was the advice of his counsel ; 
he had no alternative, but i in the choice of his retreat ; the earl 
of Salisbury, and many others, wished him to embark and re- 
tire to Bourdeaux; the earl of Huntingdon, his brother, 
was of opinion that he should shat himself up in the castle of 
Conway, where he would be in sate ty. “ Weshall be so alsa, 
at Bourdeaux,” said the king. > “ Yes, Sire, but that would he 
to abandon every thing ; the y will say that you are guilty ; that 
you have deposed yourself. Stay in England; this castle 
gives you the freedom of the sea; you will be always in time 
to withdraw to Bourdeanx, or elsewhere, if events force you 
to quit the kingdom.” ‘The king adopted this advice, and 
sent the earl of Huntingdon to negociate with the duke of 
Lancaster. 

W len he came into the duke’s presence, Huntingdon dropped 
one knee on the ground, and said, “ Sir, it is perfectly right 
that | should pay you obeisance, for your father was the son ot 


aking, and my wife is your sister.” “ Rise, brother in law,” 
said the duke, “ drily enough, (assez sechement J vou have not 
always done so.” Afterwards, taking him by the hand, he 


drew him apart, and they talked a long ume together, but what 
they said, | do not know. 

[This shows further, that the anthor was an « es whe- 
ther he was in the army of the duke of Lancaster, or what is 
nore probable, in the suite ot the earl of Hluntingdon.|] 

The duke kept Huntingdon with him, ‘till the return of the 
earl of Northemberland, “whom he had on his side sent to the 
hing; he was detained as an hostage; he did more, he wave 
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Tuntingdon his own order ;* and took away that of Richard, 
Huntingdon was quite nonplussed (interdit) and began to weep, 
and remained along time without speaking. ‘The earl of Ru. 
land, son of the duke of York, said to him sneeringly, “ Good 
cousin, don’t be vexed, for, please God things will do well.” 

Another advantage, which the duke of Lancaster took of 
the arrival of the earl of Huntingdon, was to compel him to 
write to the king, to say, that he bad entire confidence in the 
carl of Northumberland, whom the duke had sent, and North. 
umberland himself was charged with the letter; when he ap- 
peared before the king, the latter asked him, if he bad not 
met his brother on the road, “ Yes, Sir,” he replied, “ and 
licre is a letter which he has given me for you.” Northum- 
berland, in the name of the duke of Lancaster, demanded no 
other conditions of peace, than the restoration of the estates i 
of the house of Lancaster, and the appointinent of the duke 
to the office of chief justiciary of England.+ ‘The kiag de- 
liberated in private with his friends, and put a confideuce in 
them, with which he would have done well to dispense. “ Ia 
truth,” said he, “ whatever agreement or peace be makes with 
me, if [am ever able to get the advantage, I will put bim to 
a death as proportionally cruel, as he has gained in this woy,” 
(Je le ferai mourir maucaisement, ainsi comme il a gaigne.) 
Notwithstanding, the conditions of the peace were so reasona- 
ble, that they could not be refused. The bishop of Carlisle 
only advised the precaution of swearing Northumberland upon 
the gospel and the eucharist; he swore, and may be com- 
pared, says our author, to Judas or Ganelon, tor he swore 
falsely upon our Lord’s body. 


_ * Livery or badge. 
+ This was, in that time and long before the prime minister. [di 
tors, 
(To be continued.) 





On the CHANGE of COLOUR in ANIMALS. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


To Tue Eprror, 


-—_— 
Py3R, 


j the following observations on the change of colour, which 

takes place insome animals at different seasons of the year, 
und on one or two of those animals which are remarkable for 
tits change, come within the scope of your valuable miscellany, 
they may lead, perhaps, to a discussion of the subject among 
your scientific correspondents, and euable us to yscertain, with 
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— degree of certainty, the nature and causes of that change 

r although the all-wise care of the Creator is abundantly evi- 
dent in the change which does take place, I do not know that 
the nature or causes of that change have been at all explained 
on scientific principles. 

l have confined my remarks toa very few of the animals 
which exhibit this change in their colour, and to those too 
which are either very common, or to be met with in Great 
Britain, because it is ouly in those animals that [ have observed 
the facts of which [I speak, and to which [ could wis bh to direct 
the attention of the naturalist. The first animal which I| shall 
meniion is the common hare (/epus timidus of Linné). This 
animal, which is well known, is found in every quarter of the 
world, but is no where more frequent than in these kingdoms ; 
jt is so common indeed as tu fender any general description yn- 
ne eessary. 

During the spring and summer mouths the down of the hare, 
though varied tn external appearance, is uniformly of a bluish 
erey towards the roots. This is the case not only on the back 
and sides of the hare, when the tips of the down are of a 
brown colour, but also en the belly, where the down is white; 
but in winter, or what the laws of England have denineiaiaiad 
the hare-hunting season, the down becomes much finer; and 
what was formerly of a blue-grey colour is now of a pure 
whitc; ard during very severe winters in the norti of Scot- 
land, this whiteness extends almost to the extremities of the 
Cown, so as to render the back of the hare alinost as winte a3 
the abdomen. This is a fact which I should suppose to be fa- 
iniliar to almost every person. 

The rext animal which E sball mention is the mountain hare 
(lepus vaviabilis of Linné). In this species of hare, which is 
frequent on the mountains of Norway, Lapland, and Russia, 
and which is also found in the north of Scotland, the change 
of colour is still more remarkable. ‘The mountain haves, which 
are found in the Highlands of Scotland, are somewhat less 
than tue common hare; their ears are much shorter, and they 
have more slender legs. In summer their colour is very much 
like that of the common hare, but rather of a lighter dun. 
In autumn they appear at a distance of a tawny grey colour ; 
but as the winter approaches, this colour begins to change, 
and at Christmas they are all of a pure white, except the tips 
of their ears, which are black, and which, I believe, never 
change. ‘Their summer coat begins to change its colowr in 
the pry of September, and does not re-uppear ’till the 
month of April. In summer, and while the weather coutinues 
mild, they are only to be met with singly on the summits of 
the highest mountains ; but in winter, and particularly if the 
snow lics | loug, they venture down into the plains and shaded 
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places, and continue to graze together in flocks. They al- 
ways return, however, to the mountains as soon as the snow be- 
gims to disappear. 

They burrow in the snow, and are of so pure a white, that 
they are not easily distinguished. They appear to have a very 
quick eye, and a strong sense of smell, as there is a consider- 
able difficulty in getting near enough to shoot them; butif the 
snow is hard, they are easily caught with greyhounds ; for they 
have not either the strength or swiftness of the common hare. 

The next animal which I shall mention, as remarkable for 

changing its colour isa species of the weascl, which I have 
met with in the West Highlands of Scotland, and which is 
common in the little island of Lismore, in Argyleshire. During 
the summer months this little animal resembles in colour and 
appearance the common weasel mustela vulgaris of Linné). 
The length of its body is about seven inches, and of its tail 
about three inches—the back and sides are of a pale reddish 
or yellowish brown, and its belly is white: it is a very lively 
auimal, but, like the common weasel, has a very unpleasant 
smell. In winter, its appearance is considerably altered, and 
the whole of its fur is of a pure white, except on the ears, and a 
small part of the tail, where the furalways remains black. 1 have 
seen weasels of a pure white in different parts of Scotland, and 
particularly in Dumfriesshire; but was taught to believe that they 
were only a variety of the common weasel, and that they were 
white in the summer as well as in winter. But this I am in- 
clined to think is not the case, as 1 could not ascertain a white 
weasel had ever been seen during summer ; while, on the con- 
trary, | heard it always remarked by farmers, that they never 
appeared but to announce a severe snow-storm. I should ra- 
ther think too that the white weasel, which is seen in the south 
of Scotland, is not the same species with viat which is common 
in the island of Lismore. But whether there is a species of 
this animal, which, like the mountain hare, changes its colour 
with the change of season, or whether it is only a variety of 
the mustela vulgaris, which is found in Lismore, I have not been 
able to determine. [ am certain that the common weasel 
does not always change its colour, as I have frequently seen 
them of their ordinary brown here during winter. I am not 
certain that a brown weasel has ever been seen, during the 
cold season, in the island of Lismore, or that a white one had 
ever been observed in summer. [ should be extremely happy 
to have the observations of some of your correspondents on 
this subject, and particularly with regard to the different species 
or varieties of the weasel, which are, or have been, observed 
in this country. 

There are one or two other animals, Sir, which [T might enu- 

merate here as exhibiting a considerable change in = co~ 
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lour at different seasons, but I shall conclude this part of these 
yemarks with a few observations on the ptarmigan, the (tetrao 
lagapus of Lin né). 

This bird, which is rather larger than the common partridge, 
js found in the north and west of Scotland, in considerable 
quantities, particularly in the Hebrides. It is amongst the 
most stupid of all birds, for if astone or snow-ball is thrown so 
as to fall near it, you may go up and knock it dead witha 
stick, as it appears so much astonished, that it seldom attempts 
to fly away. They never attempt to fly in a high wind; and 
except in the latter end of summer, we seldom meet with 
two or three of them together. They frequently build their 
nests under the snow, and are always found on the shaded sides 
of the mountains. But I mention this bird chiefly on account 
of the change of colour, which its feathers undergo. 

During summer the ptarmigan is not easily distinguished 
from the partridge at a distance, as the colour of the feathers 
isso much alike in both. But ia winter the whole of the fea- 
thers of the ptarmigan, except two, are of a pure white. These 
two feathers, which are in the tail of the bird, remain of a 
black colour both summer and winter. 

In this change of colour in the animals which I have men- 
tioned, we see a beautiful provision of nature, in which the 
wisdom and goodness of the creator are equally conspicuous. 
This change is both a source of security and of additional 
comfort to the animals. The timid and short-lived hare is 
not only persecuted by lordly man, but is equally preyed upon 
by the wolf, the fox, the hawk, and the eagle; and the more 
they are secluded from the haunts of men, the more liabte 
they are to be destroyed by these last-mentioned depredators ; 
aud had they remained of a dark colour, while the mountains 
were covered with snow, they could not have stirred abroad, 
without being exposed to certain destruction: but by the 
change which as | have shewn takes place in their colour, and 
particularly in the mountain hare, they are not so easily dis- 
covered by the hawk or hungry eagle. The same remark ap- 
plies to the weasel and ptarmigan ; they too are preyed upon 
by the hawk and eagle. 

But if the security which this change of colour gives the 
animals is great, the comfort which accompanies it is not less 
wonderful. It is particularly observed, that as the down be- 
comes white, it becomes also of a much finer texture; and 
modern chemistry has taught us that tine down is a very slow 
conductor of heat, and that the finer the down, the less ts its 
conducting power; while it is also ascertained, that white and 
shining surtaces tend very much to retard the egress of heat 
from any body. ‘These circumstances, as I have said, Sir, are 
very evident; but the manner in which this change of colour 
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is brought about is not so apparent. I shall, therefore, con- 
elude this short paper with a few observations on the structure 
of the common integuments, but chiefly of the hair and fea- 
thers, with a view, if possible, of throwing a little light on this 
part of the subject. 

Each hair consists of a bulb and a stalk, and sometimes, as 
im long hairs, of branches. The bulb is placed in the cellular 
membrane, under the true skin, and consists of two vesicles 
and anucleus. ‘fhe nucleus appears to be a quantity of fibres, 
coiled up ; but between each vesicle there is a small quantity of 
fluid. 

The stalk of the hair consists of corticle or bark, a cortex, 
and medulla, or pith. ‘The corticle and cortex are derived 
froin the vesicles of the bulb, and have always a small quantity 
of fiuid betwixt them. The pith is composed of parallel fi- 
brils, which are derived from the nucleus, and we always find 
that there is more or less fluid intermixed with these fibrils. 
The anatomy of a feather is very similar to that of a hair, and 
uny theory that can account for the change of colour in the 
one, will apply equally to the other. My opinion is, that the 
colour depends upon the quantity of fluid in the stalk of the 
hair; but as this is a subject that merits some attention, and 
one that [ am anxious to see discussed, I shall defer giving my 
reasous for being of this opinion ’till some future opportunity. 

{ aim, Sir, your’s, &c. 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, 

Nottingham, November §, 1808. 


EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


FPCHE following interesting account of the destruction of a 

royal tiger, by one of the ofticers of the 2d battalion of 
the 7th regiment N.I. stationed at Kaira, we have just re- 
ecived frour a correspondent, whose favours we shall always be 
proud to acknowledge. On the 15th of June, some of the 
etlicers of the corps formed a party to visit the celebrated 
ruins of Malimoodabad. On approaching, they were alarmed 
by a sound like the roar of a royal tiger. They did not, how- 
ever, immediately see the animal, and proceeded towards the 
ruins ; but, on advancing a little farther, he suddenly burst 
upon their view, in all his terrors, and sprang at them with 
indescribable ferocity. A precipitate retreat was the natural 
consequence, and one of the gentlemen, who was but indiffe- 
rently mounted, pereciving that be could not depend on his 
horse, with the promptitude of a vigorous and decisive mind, 
directed his course to a tree, which he immediately ascended, 
with his fowling-picce in bis hand. His yictim thus singled, 
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the tiger gave over the pursuit of the others, and bounded on 
the horse, who stood paralysed with fear at the foot of the 
tree, At thistime the gentleman in the tree took a cool and 
steady aim at the savage, and wounded him, though not mor- 
tally. The tiger feeliug himself wounded, retreated to some 
distance, but almost immediately returned with increased 
fury. In the mean time, the officer had reloaded, and taking 
zim at him again, while venting his rage on the miserable horse, 
wounded him mortally. 

On the first attack of the tiger, the retreat of the party was 
too precipitate and general to admit of individual attentions. 
Each person trusted to the speed of his horse, and our hero 
was undesignedly left behind. But when, on rallying in a 
neighbouring village, his comrades perceived that he was mis- 
sing, they instantly armed themselves, and returned with a 
party of the natives to the spot. They came in sight of the 
tree just as the tiger had received his mortal wound. He 
again retreated, and was traced into a jungle, where they found 
him writhing in agony. On their approach, he collected his 
remaining strength into one final effort, and prepared to spring, 
but the spear of a native prevented him, and put an end to his 
struggles. On measuring him, he was found to extend ten feet 
eight inches from the nose to the tip of the tail. The poor 
horse was so mangled, that he was immediately put to death. 
— Bombay Gazette. 





An ANECDOTE. 


fbn Athenians and Megarensians waged war a long time 
for the possession of Salamis. The Athenians were de- 
feated, and passed a law, that it should be death to any one who 
advised sailing to the attack of Salamis. Solon, superior to 
the fear of death, repealed the law in this manner:—He af- 
fected madness, and going into the forum,he sang elegiac 
songs of a martial strain. By these he roused the Athenians 
for the fight. Seized with the spirit of the muses and of Mars, 
they were immediately led out singing and shouting, and con- 
quered the Megarenses, Salamis was again in the hands of the 
Athenians; and Solon became greatly admired, both for 
having, in a fit of insanity, repealed the law, and for con- 
quering the enemy by music. 

_ To such adventitious circumstances are even eminent men 
indebted for their fame and popularity. It, indeed, frequently 
happens, that the multitude can only be guided to measures 
for their own good by means of friendly FR. sarc 

Vol. 49. P Ansxer, 
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Answer, by CG. Crews, of Newton Abbot, to Radius’s Rebus, inserted the 2%, 
; af November. 


HE graceful SWAN in water doth reside, 
Ania v’er its summit smoothly seems to glide. 


Per aetna eet RE) 





Answer, by W. D, Champion, of Bridgéwater,to F. Saunders’s Anagram, } 
: , inserted December 5. 


we: the shrill HORN sounds horridly afar, 
And hostile legions tissue forth to war, 

The rustic swain, contetited with his rank, 

Attunes his PIPE beneath some pleasant bank, 


44 Similar answers have been received from S. Duck, and F. Arden, of 
South Petherton; J. Melhuish,of Honiton; J. Ball, and J. French, at Ever. 
shut school; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; J. Fairweather, of Plymouth; 
J. W. of Charmouth; F. Russel, at ‘Tiverton school; H. B. of Bridgewa. | 
ter; and J. Woodman, of North Curry. 
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Answer, by J. Melhuish, of Honiton, to R, Loosemore’s Rebus, inserted the st 
: of December. 


rs just enquir’d, and have been told, : 


The PLAICE is in our market sold, Z 
Which, when transpos’d, and join’d to N, } 
Will shew the much-fain'd PELICAN, ' 


+#§+ A similar answer has been received from H. B. of Bridgewater; John 
Melhuish, of Honiton; J. Woodman, of North Curry; and F. Arden, and 
S. Duck, of South Petherton. 





A REBUS, by a Correspondent. 


Plant, Sirs, transpose, add half of a fish, 
You'll discover my name, and that’s what I wish. 





A CHARADE, By T. Kite, of Chard. 


Stigma oft to chutls apply’d 
You'll first with icare detect ; 
4 att term you'll then decide, 
ad for my next select : 
Conjoin the two, and you’ll expound 
What did, im days of yore, 
Strike Albion’s sons with dread profound, 
Thrilling from shore to shore. 


ee eee 





An ANAGRAM, by 3. A. Byer, of Taunton. 


OW has Lord Nelson lain, since dead? 
The word demands attention ; 
Transpose the same, you’ in its stead 
One of the senses mentidh ; 
One letter add, again transpose, 
And then, if you'll believe me, 
ihe property you thence disclose, 
J wish some friend would give me. 
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WINTER. 


REARY winter o’er the plain 
Spreads once more his mantle dun ; 
Frosty mists, and drizzling rain, 
Chill the air, and mask the sun. 


Music leaves the drooping grove ; 
Pleasure quits the blasted preen ; 

Arbours, late the haunts of Tove, 
All deserted nuw are seen! 


Cheerful round the social hearth, 
Where'the well-trimm’d embers glow, 
Cheating time with tales of mirth, 
Sit the eot’s promiscuous row. 


Deep and dirty is the road, 

Difficult to man and steed: 
Round the opulent abode 

Crowd the shivering sons. of need, 


Deal your alms row to the poor, 
Ye with wealth and plenty blest! 
Thus a passport you'll secure 
‘To the realins of joy and rest. 


But if you the hepgar spurn 
In a season such as this, 

Can ye hope, beyond life’s bourn, 
Mercy’s promis’d mced of bliss ? 





TO DEATH. 


Come not, death! with vain, untimely fears, 
Urn-shadowing cypress, and the midnight dew, 
To offer at thy shrine, 
And deprecate thy wrath. 


I bring not fear, in frenzy’s robe array’d, 
‘To own the ruling terrors of thy name, 
And feed thy cruel pride 
With murmurs of despair. 


For what art thou, Oh death! that reason’e eye 
Should shun the menace of thy threat’ning might ? 
Or turn upon thy form 
The gaze of wild dismay? 


Or why should terror arm thy uprais’d hand 
With shafts of anger, and the murderer’s rage? 
And throw around thy brows 

The lightning’s livid fires ? 


Were life the limit of the spirit’s course, 
‘The grave the barrier of her brief career, 
Beyond whose loathsome bourn 

No star of being,gleam’d; 
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Had nature to the winds of heav’n proclaim’d 
No bright reversion that awaits the soul, 
When bursting from her chains, 
She secks her kindred skies : 


Did not religion fromthy masked brow 
Pluck the vain shadow of a mimic crown, 
And lift the veiling cowl 
To shew a seraph’s smile : 


Then, death, I’d hail thee monarch! and thy shrine, 
Should hear my vows, and bear my proffer’d bribes, 
To win the light of heav’n 
One moment to my gaze! 


¥’d clasp the breast that loves me, and would swear, 
In madness, that thy unrelenting hand 

Never, with ruthless might, 

Should rend affection’s bands! 


But since religion’s clear, prevailing voice, 
With words of mercy, tells the trembling soul 
That Heaven has death ordain’d 
Its minister of love! 


Bring flow’rs, bring essence from the living rose, 
And strew around the sickly couch of death, 
From whence the spirit bounds 
On her immortal wings. 


Be this thy triumph and thy glorious boast, 
Angel of death! that at thine awful call 
The shadowing veil is rent, 
Time’s fleeting structure falls. 
The seraph vision of the glowing mind, 
The hope of genius, and the soul’s desire, 
Start into light and form, 
Kreed by thy transient pow’r! 


Birmingham. P, M. J. 





Lines written om seeing a View of Plenlimmon, in Wales. 


N silence is sunk the sweet harp of Llewillin; 
I And, Plenlimmon, thy echoes are still as the grave, 
Save that o’er the rude steep the wild eagles are yelling, 
And the deep distant roar of the surf-broken wave. 


The minstrel no longer shall wide spread thy glory, 

Nor inflame thy rough sons with the fire-breathing strain ; 
No poct shall tune his sad harp to thy story, 

Nor weep forhis brethren that crimson’d the plain. 


Yet sacred for ever the echoes that rung 

With the strains of Llewellin, tho’ still as the grave, 
Where Modred and mighty Cavello have sung; 

‘Lho’ nought be new heard but the surf-broken wave, 


And stilk with sweet fervour and bajlow’d devotion, 
I mark where the Conway is whitened with foam, 
Where he rolls over rocks his pure stream to the ocean, 
And the banks where sweet minstrels would carelessly roam 


And hallow’d each vale, and each heath cover’d mountain, 
Kach streamlcy that gushes their furrows along; 

Each wuod-cuver’d steep, and each clear-flowing fountain ; 

Forgot by the muses, neglected in song. 
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